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ETIQUETTE IN CHINESE OFFICIAL 
INTERCOURSE. 



OFFICIAL CALLS. 

It is common usage, when notifying a proposed visit, to 
send a t'ingch'ai a day ahead with the caller's card, with a 
verbal message to the effect either that a visit is proposed 
for the next day at a certain hour, or asking that a convenient 
hour on the next day be fixed for the call. 

" In the first case, the t'ingch'ai brings back a message with 
a card that the official has duly noted the proposed call, or, in 
the second case, that the official will be at home, either at his 
office or private residence, at a certain hour. 

Should the intimation of the proposed visit be made in 
writing, a letter as below is usually sent : — 

I beg to inform you that I, the Commissioner of Customs, intend 
to pay my respects to you to-morrow at lo o'clock. I therefore write 
previously to inform you. Card enclosed. 

Form, of Reply to above. 

In reply to your note, I beg to inform you that I have received 
notice of your intention to call at lo o'clock to-morrow, and will await 
your visit at that time. Card enclosed. 



Form of Call. 

About half an hour before the call, the t'ingch'ais, chair- 
bearers, and sailors (all in official hats and uniforms) should be 
in readiness. The caller should start so, as to reach, just before 
the stated hour of visit, the main gate of the Taotai's office. The 
chair should then stop, but not be let down. In calling on a 
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Prefect or Magistrate, the chair can proceed direct to the principal 
hall (;^ ^) (-i.e., the third stopping-place before the chair stops). 
The t'ingch'ai, with the caller's card, will go on ahead and call 
out in a loud voice : " Receive the card" (^ if^). A head servant 
will come out, receive the card, and hand it on to an interior 
domestic called a chieh-t'ieh-men-ting (^ ff^ f^ f). The 
interior domestic will take the card inside to his master. The 
master will say: "Request him to enter" (H). The interior 
domestic will take the caller's card out and say in a loud voice : 
" Please come in " (|i|). The gateman will then open the middle 
part of the principal gate. 

The caller's chair will proceed through the main gate (gf 
P^), the second gate, called i-mSn (^ f^), on to the third stopping- 
place, the principal hall (:S; ^) before the nuan-ko (^ |^), and 
the chair will then be set down. 

If a Prefect or Magistrate is being called upon, the chair 
will go on beyond the nuan-ko (^ |g) straight to the erh- 
t'ang (H ^) before being lowered. 

The interior domestic, with the card in front of him, will 
direct the way. The caller will get out of his chair and proceed 
(not looking to the right or left). 

The host will be in the reception-room (ijfg ^) {alias ■§■ § 
^) to greet the caller. The host may or may not meet the 
caller at the erh-t'ang (~ ^) ; in the case of a friend, the caller 
may be conducted straight to the reception-room and the host 
subsequently join him there. 

The host and caller at first sight should salute each other 
without saying a word; but this is optional. The guest should 
proceed on the left of the host and wallv in line to the reception- 
room. They should greet each other with their hands lifted 
above their noses to the level of the cheeks. Having gained the 
reception-room, the host should request the guest to be seated on 
the k'ang and the host also should sit down after him on the 
k'ang. Tea being brought, the host should rise and present tea 
to the visitor (the host's servant having brought the guest's tea, 
places it first in the host's hands) ; the host rises and places the 
tea on a small table between them close by the visitor. The 
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( 3 ) 

visitor should rise to receive the tea, with a salutation, and 
reciprocate by appearing to offer the host tea ; the host's servant 
having already placed tea on the table near the host, the guest 
should gradually move the tea nearer to the host and reseat 
himself. The guest will then proceed to speak. 



First Visit of a Guest. 

A Taotai should be designated as Jcuei-tao (-f^ ^) or 
X Ta-jen ; a Brigadier General, as kuei-chen (^ J^) (if he has 
the rank of a General-in-Chief, as kuei-chun-mSn (^ ^ p^) or 
X Ta-jen)); a Prefect, as kuei-fu {^ J^) (if he has a " majority " 
of rank, as ta-jSn {-^ A) or ta-lao-yeh (^ y^ M))' ^ District 
Magistrate, as kuei-hsien (;§; |^) or ta-lao-yeh (^ ^ ^); a 
Weiyiian is addressed according to the rank he holds; lesser 
officials can be addressed as t'ai-yeh (^ ^) or lao-yeh (^ $^). 

All the above-mentioned officials can equally correctly be 
addressed as Ico-hsia (^ "f). 



Forvn, of Conversation. 

Guest. — Is your honourable Taotaiship well ? 

Host. — Thanks to you. Is your honourable Commissioner- 
ship well ? 

Guest. — I have long wanted to make your acquaintance. 

Host. — That is reciprocal 

Guest. — Which is your honourable native province ? 

Host. — Shantung. 

Guest. — How long has your Honour been here ? 

Host. — More than three years. 

Guest. — Is all your honourable family with you ? 

Host. — Yes, I have brought them all. 

Guest. — How many sons have you ? 

Sosf.— Two. 

Guest.— Ro^ old are you {-^ J^) ? (If the host has a beard, 
the question is put thus : j§ ^). 

Host. — I am 59 years old. 
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Guest. — Your appearance is very flourishing and portly 
iW W) i^°^ addressed to a thin man) and shows that that is 
owing to your good fortune. 

Host. — You are far too complimentary. I really am of no 
account. 

Quest. — You are exceedingly modest. Is your oflScial busi- 
ness here very important or not ? 

Host. — There is not very much work, but sufficient. 

Guest. — The object of my first visit to you is to get your 
Taotaiship's guidance in all matters. 

Host. — Don't mention it. It is a case of mutual instruc- 
tion ; pray don't be so modest. 

Quest. — There is still a small matter of business ; but I will 
call again and get your guidance. 

Host. — That doesn't matter. I shall come and return your 
visit. 

Guest. — Don't think of troubling yourseK to do so. (Whilst 
saying this, it is usual to lift the teacup with both hands to the 
mouth, when the host will give the signal, and two or three sips 
of tea will be mutually imbibed.) 



The servant, seeing the guest lifting his teacup, will call 
out in a loud voice: "Escort the guest out." The guest will, 
after sipping the tea, put the cup down and get up. The host 
will at the same time put down his cup and get up. The 
guest will salute the host and say: "I must leave"; the host, 
saluting also, will say : " Au revoir." 

The guest will first go out, the host accompanying him. 
The guest, arrived at his chair, will turn to the host, salute him, 
and say : " By yoiir leave " (ff ) ; the host, saluting, will reply : 
" After you " (||). The guest will turn round and get into his 
chair and sit down, at the same time giving a salutation — not 
necessarily looking at the host. The chair will then be raised, 
and the hands, raised in salutation, will be lowered, and the 
chair proceed out of the main gate. 

The host, on seeing the guest enter his chair, will salute the 
chair as a signal for the chair to proceed, and when the guest's 
chair has been raised and is moving, the host will retire. 
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The Procedube of Equal Officials when first taking 
UP THEIR Posts on returning" a Visit. 

(The procedure up to the handing of tea is as previously 
described.) 

When seated, the guest will first say : " My greetings." 

Host. — Don't mention it ; mine likewise. 

Gruest. — I recently received the kind notification of your 
intention to come here to greet me on the return visit. 

Host. — Thank you so much. 

Quest. — Where has your honourable Taotaiship been sta- 
tioned before ? 

Host. — I was in Peking doing duty in the Board of Works. 
I have also been in Hupeh and Szechwan. 

Cruest. — This time when did you start from Peking to come 
here? 

Host. — I left Peking in the loth moon of last year; I first 
went to Hangchow, and reached here only a short time ago from 
Hangchow. 

Quest. — Did you come by boat or not ? 

Host. — ^No, I came overland. 

Quest. — Did you have any difficulties on your journey ? 

Host. — Thanks ; the journey was pretty easy, but there were 
a good many damp spots, especially in the mountainous parts, 
which were not good going. 

Quest. — Did you bring your family with you ? 

Host. — No, they are still at Hangchow. 

Quest. — I have been very slack in inquiring after your health. 

Host. — And I likewise. (Here if business is to be talked 
over, a conversation thereon can ensue.) 

At the completion of the visit, and the guest wishing to 
leave, he handles his teacup, at the same time saying : " I will 
come another time to get your instructions." 

Host. — Ever so many thanks. On subsequent visits we can 
get information from each other without unnecessary formality. 
Quest. — That will be well. No ceremony is the better way. 

After this the guest drinks his tea, puts the cup down, and 
gets up, saying : " I shall have to lose the pleasure of your 
society. Au revoir." 
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( 6 ) 

The guest returns to his chair, the host escorting him as 
before. 



The Informal Visit. 

Being seated, and the usual health inquiries being made, 
the following conversation ensues : — 

Guest. — I have not recently had the opportunity of being 
favoured with your instruction. 

Host. — I also have been lacking in paying you my respects. 

Quest. — I heard a short time back that you had not been 
very well (:& H * S or Jg Ifi X ^)- 

Host. — Yes, I have been a little " under the weather." 

Quest. — Are you all right again now ? 

Host. — Yes, thanks to you, I am nearly all right. 

Qu,est. — ^This year there has been a great deal of rain and 
snow ; the weather is very cold. 

Host. — Yes, it is cold, indeed. 

Quest. — This place is far warmer than Peking. 

Host. — Yes, there is a great deal of difference. 

Quest. — You must take a great deal of care of yourself and 
not exert yourself too much. 

Host. — Yes, that would not be bad. (Here any important 
business can be discussed.) 

At the end, the guest can say: "I must be leaving," and, 
handling his teacup, can add: "In a short while I must come 
again to inquire further about your health." 

Host. — Please don't. Sit down awhile ; why are you in such 
a hurry ? 



One Official calling on Another transferred. 

After being seated : — 

G^est. — My greetings. Good promotion to you. 
Host. — Thanks ; the promotion is not of much account. 
Chiest. — ^When do you expect to start ? 
Host. — It is not actually decided on; as soon as I have 
handed over the seals of office, I expect to be away. 
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( 7 ) 

Guest. — You have been here several years and your work 
has been conspicuous by ability and fairness; I consequently 
respect yOii greatly. 

Host. — Please don't say so; you praise me too much; my 
good points are few indeed. 

Quest. — After our separation I don't know where we shall 
meet again. 

Host. — That is so; but should there be an opportunity, it 
can easily be managed. 

Guest. — Your leaving at present causes a feeling in me of 
not wishing to be separated from you. 

Host. — Your expressions are very kind. The feeling is 
mutual. 

Gv,est. — We can in future correspond by letter. 

Host. — Yes, we can keep ourselves thus in constant inter- 
course, so as not to forget one another. 

Guest. — That is so. 1 am coming shortly to bid you farewell. 

Host. — That is exceedingly kind. By your leq,ve (ff ). 

Guest. — After you (H). 



To BID Actual Farewell. 
Being seated : — 

Guest. — Good luck, good luek. May the winds bring you a 
prosperous journey. We shall meet again. Take care of your 
health. 

Host. — Excus? me not escorting you further, etc. 

Guest. — Best thanks ; please retrace your steps. 

Host. — I shall write and thank you for your visit, etc. 



Visits at the New Year. 
Being seated : — 

Guest. — Good luck, good luck. My best wishes. May the 
New Year bring you what you wish. May you receive promotion 
and make money. (Should the host have no sons, it is proper 
to say : " May this year bring you a son.") 

Host. — My reciprocal wishes. 
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( 8 ) 

On the occasion of New Year, and on a visit of congratula- 
tion for promotion or for a son, the visit is called a tao-hsi 
(jE ®) visit, or if a visit on a birthday, it is called a pai-skou 
in %) visit. 

On personal visits, the main gate is not entered but is stopped 
at; and should the person called on not be able to receive, a 
servant comes out and says: "Please don't trouble to enter, as 
my master is engaged " ; that is called tang-ckia (^ j||) ; a 
return visit is called hsieh-pu (||f i^). 



DINNERS. 



If an invitation to a wine party is sent out, a hsia-t'ieji'tzU 
(T ^ ■?) (^ ^^ '^^^ °f invitation, enclosed in a red envelope, 
with a red slip pasted on the outside, addressed to the invitee) is 
despatched. 

FoTTU of Invitation. 





guidance. 






With care 






I have 






fixed 






on the 






2nd day 






of the 


Mr. 




moon 


* 




at noon 


■» 




for cleansing 


* 




my cups 


invited. 




and will 
await your 



When an invitation arrives, in case of acceptance, the 
invitation card is retained and a visiting card returned, on which 
is written : " I shall certainly come to-morrow and put you to 
much inconvenience " ; in case of refusal, the invitation is also 
kept, and a red form used, stating : " I beg to refuse ; thanks all 
the same," or " I am exceedingly grateful for your kind thought." 
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-;The refusal form is placed in an envelope, with the invita- 
tion card, and a servant despatched with it; this is called the 
"declining card" (^ lli|5 ■^). _, 



Form of Refusal. 



with 
thanks. 



Mr. 

* 

* 

* 

greets 

in return. 



I respectfully 
decline 



The Banquet. 

Instructions are given to the t'ingch'ai to take charge of 
the card of invitation, which, on arrival at the host's house, he 
hands back to his master. 

On entering the guest-room, the host is saluted and the 
t'ingch'ai hands over the card of invitation. 

The guest should then give, with both hands, the card of 
invitation to the host, which, on reception by him, will be 
acknowledged by a counter-salutation, with thanks. 

On being seated : — 

Quest. — I have been tbe recipient of your kind summons. 
I feel deeply ashamed of myself and excessively grateful to you. 
Host, — Don't mention it. I am honoured by your presence. 
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Guest. — There are some other guests who haven't arrived 
yet, aren't there ? 

Host. — There are no other guests, except a few friends, 
excluding His Excellency Fu, who hasn't arrived yet, but will 
probably be here in a short while. 

If other guests subsequently arrive, the host rises and goes 
out to greet them and bring them in. The guests previously 
arrived will all rise. The host will bid the newly arrived one 
be seated, and then all will reseat themselves. 

Should a secondary guest arrive first, the host will put him 
in the principal seat; but when the host goes out to greet the 
principal guest, the secondary guest should place himself before 
the secondary seat until the principal guest enters the room. 
There should be mutually depreciatory remarks, when all should 
reseat themselves. 

Supposing the principal guest arrives first: as soon as 
a secondary guest arrives, the former should rise and offer 
the latter his seat, and salute him. The host must then say to 
the principal jjuest: "This banquet is given specially for you, 
and the others are invited here as friends of mine to meet 
you. Don't be too modest." The secondary guests should say 
to the principal guest: "We are invited here to-day for the 
purpose of meeting you. Don't be too modest." 

The principal guest, hearing this, will salute the secondary 
guests and seat himself, with self-depreciatory remarks. 

When all are present, cakes are brought to be eaten, or 
not, at option ; at times no cakes are brought. 

The servants, seeing that all the guests have arrived, will 
say : " The banquet is ready." 

The host will rise and urge on the guests to be seated. 
The guests will get up, but be preceded to the dining-room 
by some servant. 

The principal guest will say to the others: "Go on, first, 
please," but will eventually go first himself, the others follow- 
ing in regular order to the dining-room. 

All place themselves before seats, waiting for the host to 
present the wine. 
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Placing guests in their seats is called suvg-hsi (g }$) 
or an-hsi (^ ^). This is effected by the host raising the 
wine-cup in both hands to the level of his nose and placing 
the wine before the seat each guest is supposed to occupy, at 
the same time saluting the guest. The guest should salute and 
say: "I am unworthy of this seat; there are more important 
guests who should by rights occupy it." The host will say: 
"Don't be on ceremony." The guest must still plead his in- 
ability to occupy the seat. The host will say : " Don't under- 
estimate yourseK ; there is no one better fitted for the seat." 

The host will lift up, with both hands, the chopsticks of the 
guest, the guest at the time saluting the host, who will smooth 
the seat carefully with his hands and bid the guest, with a salu- 
tation, to be seated. The guest should return the salutation. 

Sometimes the host will simply present the wine; chop- 
sticks will not be presented, nor the seat smoothed. 

The guest should appear to be embarrassed, and should say : 
"I am truly not worthy of this seat of honour; but I must 
defer to your instructions." 

The principal guest should then turn to the rest and say : 
" I am exceedingly honoured by being allowed to sit here." Upon 
saying which he should remain standing beside his chair until 
all the guests have been presented with their glasses of wine. 

The principal guest turns to the host and presents him 
with a glass of wine and salutes him. In all these formalities, 
such as presenting chopsticks, wine, and smoothing of seat, the 
procedure of the host should be exactly followed. 

The other guests should also salute the host in like manner 
afterwards. The host returns their salutations. 

Should the host not go in for like formalities, the guests 
should, correspondingly, not perform such formalities. 

The principal guest should turn to the host and say: 
" I have received your kind favour " ; the host replying : " I 
shouldn't hear such complimentary remarks." 

The principal guest then turns to the other guests, saying : 
" I am arrogating to myself by taking this seat." They all reply : 
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( 12 ) 

" It is your right." Then all seat themselves. The host turns 
to the guests, lifting his glass, and says: "Please (drink)" (^). 
They reply: " Many thanks; please do so also " (|f ). 

The host and guests then enter into general conversation. 

On the arrival of the first course, the host withdraws from 
his place and salutes the company, saying: "Very informal, I 
fear." The company thereon returns the compliment. 

After three or four courses have been served, a guest says : 
" You must have been at a lot of trouble to provide such a 
bounteous repast." The host replies: "It does not amount 
to much ; please don't laugh at me for it." Or the guest may 
say: "By your kind favour, such fine and delicate food has 
been so admirably prepared that we have had a surfeit of food 
and drink." 

Host. — Nonsense ! there is really nothing fit to eat ; I have 
been very remiss. Your capacity will surely allow of your 
having another glass. 

Guest. — Many thanks; the wine is excellent, but I am 
afraid my capacity has been taxed to the utmost. 

Host. — Don't stand on ceremony. Take some cakes or 
meat, as you feel inclined. 

Guest,. — Please don't press me ; I have had quite enough. 

Host. — If that is so, I will obey your orders and not 
press you. 

If the host and guests are great friends, the host can first 
suggest "guess-fingers" or "forfeits," just as they like. The 
guests acquiesce in the host's wishes. 



Procedure at Dinner. 

Meat (cakes). Boiled and roasted meats (roasted sucking- 
pig)- 

The dishes at the side of each guest and the broken 
victuals being removed, the big meat dishes and the porridge 
are brought on (accompanied by towels to wipe the face and 
the mouth). 
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Host. — As there are not many courses, I cannot ofifer 
you wine. 

Guest. — You have gone out of your way as host; we are 
fully repleted with wine and food. 

Host. — You can rise now. 

Principal Guest. — Very good. 

All the guests rise. The host requests the guests to return 
to the reception-room (the ceremony of seating themselves is 
done as before). Tea is brought. The principal guest, lifting 
his teacup, says : " We have put you to much inconvenience." 
The host replies : " I have behaved very rudely." 

The servants outside, when the roasted and boiled meats are 
brought on, should prepare themselves, and when the principal 
guest lifts his teacup, should shout out in a loud tone : " Escort 
the guests out." 

Each guest should rise, salute the host, and say: "I must 
thank you again and again." 

Host. — Don't mention it. Au revoir. 
Guests. — Please don't escort us out. 
Host. — I am very rude. 

(The departure of guests and escorting to chairs are done 
as before.) 



Informal Dinner. 

If it is a case of meals between great friends, a chih-tcm 
(^ H) is used, instead of an invitation card (|| iffi). (For form 
of chih-tan, see page 15.) 

When the chih-tan'axn\ea, if the invitation is accepted, the 
guest writes "chih" (^) or "p-ei" (P*) or •' ching-p'ei" (^ ^) 
under his name ; if declined, " hsiek " (fg) or " chirig-hsieh " 
(ii M) or "hsin-ling-hsieh" (>ij» M !»)• 
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Ohdinaey Dinner. 

Position of Seats. 

(The left is the place of honour.) 



The Formal Banquet. 

Position of Seats. 

(If there are two principal guests, two 
seats are placed at the top.) 



5th 
guesi. 




Host (in the lowest seat). 



fM- 




Principal 

guest. 
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Form of Chih-tan. 



Red paper is used, and the invitation is written vertically 
the short way of the sheet. 
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Mr. Mr. Mr. H.E. 
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Please 
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at 
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your 


invites. 
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